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“Korea, that land of martyrs! NKorea, whose name alone causes 
every fibre of the missionary’s heart to vibrate! how could any- 
one refuse to enter it when the doors were open to him!"’— Words 
of Berneux when appointed Bishop of Korea. 
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| HE history of the propaganda by the Roman Catholic Charch 

in Korea is replete with materials for one of the most inter- 

esting and romantic chapters in the narrative of the con- 
quest of this world for Christ. In obedience to the traditional 
policy of that great church little effort is made to acquaint the 
world with the movement of the forces at work and the experi- 
ences which meet them. Such items of information as come to 
us only increase our-desire to know more, and especially is this 
the case with Korea. 

Among the men whose names will be immortal in the history 
of the Christian Church in Korea none will shine with more 
resplendent beauty than toat of Berneux, the last martyred bishop 
of the faith. A man of tender affection, deep religious ardour, 
a plain unostentatious character, passing his life with a deep- 
seated conviction that he was fated for martyrdom, he rly 
thirsted for the ruby crown, and the words at the head of this 
memoir, spoken in the wilds of Manchuria when the bulls came 
from Rome announcing his transfer to Korea were prophetic, 
sincere, aiid heroic. Irrespective of creed, race, or mental view, 


they must provoke a response in the heart of every missionary. 
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Simeon Francois Berneux, Bishop of Capse in partibus infi- 
delium, Vicar-apostolic of Korea, was born May 14th, 1814, in the 
town of Chateau-sur-Loir, France, and beheaded for the faith on 
the 8th of March, 1866, at Séul, the capital of the land of his 
diocese. Of his parentage we know but little except that they 
were poor but industrious people, his father dying about the time 
the son was ordained to the priesthood in 1839, and his mother 
about the time of her son’s death, and his sister only surviving 
him. Asa boy he was bright and intelligent and at the age of ten 
years attracted the attention of the local priest, M. l’Abbé Nouard, 
who made him one of the choir boys of the local church. The 
lad early expressing a desire to enter the priesthood, the kind- 
hearted abbe gave him personal instruction for a time and then 
placed him in the college of Chateau-sur-Loir where he soon dis- 
tinguished himself for his regularity of conduct and his rapid 
After a time in the seminary at Précigné, he entered 
in October, 1834, at the age of twenty, the creat seminary at Mans. 
Here he devoted himself to study, mentioning in his letters 
wear physics, ecclesiastical history, and the Fathers of the 
hurch. We pass over this period, only pausing to remark that 
the early reputation of the boy for regularity of conduct and rapid 
progress was maintained in the wider fields of the seminary and 
college. On September 24th, 1836, he was ordained deacon 
in the church of the priory, now the abbey of the Benedictines of 
Solesmes, which order he had once desired to enter and the two 
following years, 1836 and 1837, in spite of his youth he was ap- 
pointed assistant teacher of philosophy at Mans. It was on the 
25th of May, 1837, that the great desire of his heart was realized 
and in the bishop’s private c hapel at Mans he was ordained to the 
oo amg A year’s rest was granted him to recuperate after 
is long term of studies but in October, 1838, when only twenty- 
four years of age, the Bishop of Mans installed him as ‘professor 
of theology in the great Roman Catholic seminary at that point. 
Not long, however, was he to remain in this honorable post. We 
are told: 


“It was during this year (1838) that he realized his vocation; and his 
desire to offer himself for the work of an apostle to the heathen was so great 
that his health gave way under it. He confided his secret to M. Nouard, 
who had great difficulty in obtaining the bishop's consent to this change of 
plans; but perceiving that the pressing nature of the call he had received 
from God had materially affected his health, he at length permitted him to 
resign his post.’ 

Thus released he spent a few days at home, not however ac- 
quainting his mother and sister with his determination, and July, 
1839, he left them to enter the Seminary des Missions Etrangéres 


at Paris, neyer again to behold their dear faces. This famous 
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seminary was founded in 1657 for the purpose of receiving such 
ecclesiastics as are desirous of deveting themselves to missionary 
labor, whether amongst the heathen in distant countries or 
amongst those who are separated by so ealled heresy and schism 
from the Roman Catholic church. Here for six months Ber- 
neux remained,—a time spent largely in~heart preparation for 
his future work. ‘Then came the news of the persecution in 
Tonquin. Fifteen priests and-two bishops had been put to 
death, while a third bishop had died of fatigue, suffering and 
grief in fleeing from persecution. The heart of this consecrated 
man bounded with joy at the thought that he might be selected 
to a post’at this point, and so it proved. He was ordered to the 
front. Writing Nov. 28, 1839, to his old friend, M. Nouard, 
he says: : 

“(,ed te praised our vessel is at Havre. I* will take'us direct to 
Macao, where the superior of our missiors there will assign each of us our 
particular post. If the persecution in Cochin-Chi 1a or Tonquin’should relax, 
we shall be sent there in order to repair the damages done our Lord’s vine- 
yard. If not we shall go eitherto Tartary, China orthe korea. O, how 
glorious is the portion which God has assigned to me. Ere long perhaps I 
shall tread the very soil where the blood of ~eae is yet flowing! a land 
where everything preaches a lesson of sanctity ! " hat grace ts this for 
me to help me to overcome the evil that is within me! May I profit by it 
indeed, for the glory of God and the salvation of souls. I must set to work 
at once to become a China an. It will be hard work. I must Icarn to eat 
rice, drink tea, smoke a pipe, shave my head, wear a pigtail, and a long 
beard as weli if it will gr.w! But what matters? were it :.ecessary to wal 
with head downwards and one’s feet in the air, | am ready for all provided 
it be for the glory of God!” 

The voyage on a small sailing vessel began Feb. 12th» 
1810, and it took the party 110 days to reach Anger on the 
island of Java. ‘l’be future bisbop was seasick tor five weeks. 
Treveling m those days was very different from what it. is in 
these times. On the I1%th of July lis heart was set 1m a flutter 
by the sight of the coast of Cochin-China, but 20 hope of a land- 
ing existed for the persecution still prevailed, On the 31st of 
the following October he is finally 1u Macao, since 1580 the 
headquarters < ! fhe Latin race inChina. He i:nmediately adopted 
the Chinese ccstume and mode of living and in addition to 
other work had assigned to him the education of two Koreans 
afterwards torise to fame, named Ardrew Kim and Francis 
Choi. While thus at the threshold of his missiovary career he 
was brought into contact with his future field, the day when he 
should enter the peninsula was still far in the future. He was 
first appointed to ‘Tonquin to which field he accompanied the 
bishop, Mgr. Retort, arriving Jan. 16th, 1841, after varied ex- 
periences and a narrow escape from falling into the hands of 
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hostile Mandarins. Berneux and a brother priest, M Galy, 
were lelt.in a Christian village in hiding while Mgr. Retord 
| to the episcopal palace which consistedof a mud hut. 
ith his compainon M. Berneux found a hiding place in 9. con- 
vent in the village of Yenmoi. In this hut he cov'ld take but six 
s eps, he was obliged to carry on all conversation in a wis- 
per; all the day light he saw was what came in thro a crevice 
in the wall and in order to read or write he was comrelled to lie 
full length on a mat. Yet he esteemed himself the happiest 
of men. Uurnolested be abode with the humble villagers ad- 
ministering to them until Eas‘er Day. He was then to leave 
this retreat with M. Daly for a more ‘listant one and all pre- 
2 yom were perfec’ed for the departure and farewell inaes 
al been said when suddenly a band of 500 Tonquinese sol- 
diers surrounded the dwelling and Berneux and Galy with 
nineteen Christiaus found themselves prisoners. He managed 
to illude his captors for a time and took refuge in a basket of 
onions in a loft in the house of one of the nuns. Beneath bim 
the nun made a smudge fire which nearly suffocated him and 
proved ineffectual to protect him. With his companions he was 
taken to the chief provincial town, Naim-Dinh, Berneux and 
Galy being confined in cages. irom here he was transferred in 
May to Hue where every effort was made toin.luce or force bin 
to apostatize and trainple on the cross, the Judges going 60 far 
as to try todrag him ove: the precious symbo!. ‘hey were beaten 
on several occasions with th» eruel rutin. The judges finallv 
found them guilty of having preached the Curistian faith and 
conde:inned thein to be beheaded. Their death wrrants were 
made out ani onlv needed the king's signature to be executed. 
But the sentence was delayed and days grew into months, all 
this time the priests being confined im prisons and meeting treat- 
ment which reminds us of the experiences of Judson in Burma. 
On the 3d of Dec., 1842, the Kiug, Thieu tn, signed the death 
warrants but hesitated to proceed in the execution, the prisoners 
being remanded to the prison for condemned felons. Whiting 
of his experiences M. Berneux says: 
“It was, I assure you no small humiliation when for the first me we 
found ourselves squatiing on the ground amongst thieves and murderers, 


and elbowed by le ers; but the disciples are not above their Master. Was 
not Jesus Christ confounded with thieves? was not an assassin preferred 


before him ?”’ 

How long this would bave cor tinued we cannot say. A 
period was put to the whole affair by the »rrival of the French 
corvette Héroine, M. Léveque, commander. He effected the 
release of the priests on March 12th, 1543, and five days later 
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they sail2d away from the shoresof that inhospitable land. Seized 
the 11th of April, 1841, their eaptivity lasted two full years lack- 
ing but one month, ‘This was Berneux’s training. It gave him 
a hardihood ani courage in the presence of danger which knew 
not how to listen to the dictates of persona! safety. 

Capt. Léveque having given a pledge that the missionaries 
should not again put foot on the soil of Cochin China carried them 
in spite of their protests to the Isle lourbon where they were 
pernitted to land and remain’ Finally, baving given tie 
governor of tle colkny a promise be would not attempt to 
penetrate into Cochin China, Berneux was permitted to return 
to Macao. Here he renfained for a time until appointed to the 
mission in Manchuria and proceeding north on 15th March, 1844, 
one vear and three days after his release from the prison -for 
condeivned felons in Tonquin he landed in Lean tong, and pro- 
ceeied to the residence of the Vicar-apostolic, Mgr. Verolies. 

Originally part of the diocese of Peking, in 1835 the Vatican 
separated Mancburia into an independent diocese and appointed 
Mer. Verolles to the head of the new see. He arrived bere in 
the spring of 1841 »ccompanied by M. Ferreol appointed to 
Korea who was seeking to penetrate into the peninsula.. Here 
M. Berneux was perraitted to prosecite his labors in peace 
until 1549 when troudle broke out and a -ourageous attempt 
on the part of l’erneux to induce the Mukden mandarins to 
follow a different couise proving ineffectual he and the bishop 
thought it wise to go to Shanghai fra time. Berneux how- 
ever soon returned and having been made Pro-Vicar-apostolic of 
Manchuria on the 27 ch of Dec., 1854, he was ordained episcopally 
‘y Mgr. Verolles with the title of bishop of ‘T'reinita. His work 
in Manchuria was ended |owever for bulls trom Roure had al- 

ready, been sent appointing hin Bishop of Capse and Vicar- 
aeviaha of Korea. A long seige of sickness delayed bis depar- 
ture but recovering somewhat he went to Shanghai and on the 
17th of Jan., 1356, embarked in a Chivese junk for Korea. 

The traditions 0. the work of the Catholic Konishi, com- 
mander of one the Japanese armies of invasion in 1592, and the 
efforts of his chaplain and Japanese believers to proselyte the 
Koreans, are familiar to all. The story of the early work of 
Koreans in the closmg years of the 18th century, who having 
become converts to the faith in Peking returnea to propagate 
the faith in their own land, is also well known. Toa young 
Chinese priest belongs the peculiar honor of having been the 
first foreign missionary to enter Korea to preach Christianity. 
He arrived in 1791 and died in 1794 t » be succeeded by another 
young Chinese priest. It is claimed that the number of con- 
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verts in 1800 amounted to 1°,000. This large figure is certainly 
an exaggeration but it is still true that the zeal and energy of 
the missionary drew on him the véhgeance of the government, 
which proclaimed the Christian cult and death to the missicn- 
ary.* lie was beheaded on the 21st of May, 1801, and for over 
‘thirty years the Korean church was without a foreign overseer. 
At length in 1832 Mer. Pruguiere, co-adjutor of the Vicar- 
apostolic of Siam, was apy: inted to Korea and the mission was. 
confided to the Missions Ktrangéres. Mgr. Brugiére got as far. 
as the Korean border but did not succeed in crossing and finally 
dizd there in 1835. His compa:ion bowever, a Chinese priest. 
named F. P. Li, who bad been educated in Naples took up the 
uncompleted mission and entering the peninsula found means 
also to assist the entrance of MM. Maubant and Chastan who 
were the first European miasionaries to reach Korean soil. They 
were soon joined by Mgr. Imbert who had been appointed 
co-adjutor of Mgr. Brugiere. Ths three French priests reached 
the capital the 3lst of Dec., 1837. For nearly two years they 
carried on their work when a persecution breaking out, in order 
to eave the Koreans, the three French priests heroically sur- 
rended to tle authorities and were executed 21st of Sept., 1839. 
The new bishop was Mgr. Ferreol, already mentioned. Ac- 
companied by M. Daveluy and a Korean priest, Andrew Kim, 
they entered Korea in 1845. In 1852 the Christians are said 
to bave numbered 11,000. Mgr Ferreol died peacefully on the 
3d of Keb., 1853, and his successor was Mer. Berneux. 

Accompained by MM. Pourthié and Petitnicholas, Bishop 
Berneux left Shanghat the 17th January. Two months later 
they are anchored opposited an extensive Korean village, having 
been detained along the coast of China. At their mast-head 
they flew a flag with a cross on it as a signal, and for four days 
they continued sailing back and forth leoking for tbe party that 
was to reccive an? guide thers to their destination. Finally 
they were signalied and under the guidance of native Christians 
ana disguised in the costume of mourning they proceeded to the 
capital. Here he had a joyful meeting with M. Devaluy. 
Mgr. Berneux immediately took over the ad:vinistration of his 
diocese and fixed his residence in Seoul. His main effort was 
to conceal his presence from the government. ‘To facilitate 
this be adopted the rank and style of a noble. He writes: 

I myself have adopted this dignity as by this means I can pass rivers 


and lodge in inns without danger of discovery. But, as I should have been 
obliged to wait too long before I could obtain from government the letters of 


* For this famous edict, the first against Christianity, see KOREAN RE- 
posiTory, Vol. [V, page 223. 
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nobility, I have given them to myself.. I have adopted all the manners of a 
noble; excepting the blows.and the exactions.‘ I have purchased a house in 
the tvapital; and have taken a Christian, ‘a true noble, and installed him in 
the outer apartment. His wife and children: occupy one of the interior 
rooms, and I lodge in the other. This ‘family appears to the world to be the 
proprietor of the house, and no one dreams that a European bishop resides 
therein. But ifthe nobles have their privileges, the: women hawkers and 
beggars have theirs, These women are permitted to enter, unannounced, 
into the inner court; and as my red beard, my eyes and fair complexion 
belie any idea of my being of Korean blood, J ;am obliged to remain shut 
up in my little room from morning till night, and from night till morning, 
without the liberty of going out in the court, without opening my window 
even in the summer, and without speaking above a. whisper. This little 
room is in fact my entire palace. Here morning after morning upon a 
chest ‘which serves as an altar, I celebrate Holy Mass; here seated on 
the ground I work; here also I take my’two meals, and receive the cat- 
echists by means of whom I communicate with the Christians; for, except 
the four catechists, and a few others who are necessary to me, no one 
amongst the Christians is allowed to come and see me. My house is not 
supposed even to be known to them, and they may not reveal it to others 
when it chances to become known to any of them. Notwithstanding all 
these precautions however, my house is often suspected, and in this way I 


have lost two of considerable value, and two others I have been unable to 
sell.” 


This side glance into the life of the bishop is interesting, 
for it shows us a Korea which has passed out of life into history. 
Having reached the capital in May, 1866, he gave the first six 
months to the study of the language and then in November 
foillowmg wade his first round ot visitation to the provinces. 
As a missionary he bad reserved to bimself the capital and sixty 
neighboring villages, for each missionary bad a parish for which 
he was responsible, All work was attended with the greatest 
peril for it hxd to be undertaken in the presence of the torture~’s 
club and the executioner’s sv ord. Everything had to be done 
with the greatest secrecy. There were no chapels and no 
places of resort for the Christians. ‘The fact that they were 
Christians had t<. be concealed by every possible artifice by the 
native converts not only from their neighbors, but sometimes 
from their vearest relatives. Mgr. Berneux says:— _ 

“Among the Christians there are many who belong to families who have 
mo idea that such is the case—women who have been baptized. unknown 
to their husbands, children unknown to their parents. The difficulties they 
have to overcome in the practice of their religion in these cases are innum- 
erable; nevertheless faith makes them very ingenious. ‘They continue to 
avoid detection, and to recite their daily prayers morning and evening, and 
what is more difficult still, to keep clear of joining in the superstitions of their 
country, and to leave their homes yearly for confession in the catacombs, 


where we are often obliged to conceal ourselves; were it found out that they 


were Christians, their bodies might be broken by blows, but their constancy 
would be unshaken.” 


And this was true and were it necessary to prove it a. thou= 
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sand instances of coustancy to the faith even to death might be 
cited. The bishop gives a: interesting instance of the conver 
sion of a young man of fan.ily whom be had taken to dwell with 
biti preparatory to baptism. “This young nian bad a eaeuhire 
10 who he was greatly attacbed »nd from whons his taumily had 
sought in vain tu separate linn. After becoming a Chiistmn he 
is told that religion wili not permit bin to retain the woman, 
and that day he sends bur away. ‘The bishop adds: 


“An old uncle, a mandarin in the capital who had vainly exhorted hin 
to separate himself from this woman, being witt ess of the facility with which 
the youth broke away from this ve which hed so long enthralled hins, desired 
to know the cause. It is net hidden from him; im consequence of which after 
having studied our books, this old man sells his mule of office and his house, 
throws up his charge and begins himsell to learn the catechism.” 


Another imstance of conversion citel hy the bishop is that 
of an old official seventy years old who by chance obtained » 
a Catholic book, read and was convinced. He resigne! bis post 
and retired iio private life, but in oder to keep tus fanuly in 
ignorance of his object he feigned imbeciiity, never waslhine or 
speaking. ‘his continced for several years; a cateclust finally 
succeeding ia baptizing the okl man. The account of the method 
in which the work of the church at this period wis carried on 
is ost Interesting. 


“he capital we divide into four quarters, and at the head of each we 
have a catechist. It ts tnro them that the Christians communicate with me, 
and they accoinpany me on my visits to the sick. Twice a year, in spring 
and autumn when | begin ihe administration, the catechists scek among the 
Christians a place which may serve as chapel. ‘This is always very difficult 
to find. Inthe poor dwellings of our Christians it is oficn impossible to stand 
upright for .he celebration of holy mass, or to locate the five and twenty 
persons whem | ought to confess. Those which are not so inconvenient are 
either in a dangerous quarter, or the family is not all Christin. Dut in order 
that our meetings should rei.ai + secret i would be necessary for us to have 
about forty houses amongst which Christians of the capital might Le divided; 
but I have not even fifteen. When the ' hristians have prepared «very 0 ing 
] go before «lay break w the hou-e where | am to administer the sacraments. 
Twenty-five ( hristians are i. vaning; the men in the cour, the women in 
one of th. two small rooms of the house; the ot! er room, converted into a 
chapel, is for me. After a few words with our dear neophytes, who are al- 
ways overjoved to see their Lishop and to receive the sacraments, for which 
they are really famishing, I recite mv office and during this time the catechist 
takes down the names of all who are coming to confession with the circum- 
stances concerning them which may be useful for me to know. After this 
some books are reid ly way of meditation, in order to prepare them for the 

ion of the sacraments. 

After breakfast follows catechism and examination in Christian doctrine, 
then confessions, Curing which time the women attend in their apartments 
to the spiriual readings. In the evening the catechumens are examined ; 
and then I go to rest, weary but content with my day's work ; unless, inceed, 
some wife unknown to her pagan husband comes at mi ‘night for instruction 


om 
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In these cases even a timid noble lady who has never before crossed the 
threshold of her own door finds courage when it is a question of receiving 
tne sacraments. Disguised as a poor woman she comes when all her fam- 
ily are asleep, and in the middle of the night, to the house where the Chris- 
tiars are assembled. The number of these ladies is considerable, and al- 
though in the midst of a pagan famiiy, they find means to fulfill their duties 
most exactly. In the middle of the night they come to confession, and as- 
sist at three o'clock mass after which they re-enter their houses as they left 
them, without being suspected by either husband or family Woe to them 
if their nocturnal absence is discovered by their husbands! Instant death 
by poison would be the punishment of their temerity. 

After mass follows the baptism of children and a lults, confirmation, 
and occasionally extreme unction. The Christians return to their respec- 
tive hcmes often weeping for joy; whilst the missionary hastens, thankfully, 
to the next house to repeat the exercises and functions of the previous day. 
The number of Christians in this town its over 1,400. The administration, 
therefore, in this secret manner requires no less than two months.” 

Wis the missin acy ever tired? Yes, for s »netimes the 
bis op wou'd wake up m the morning to find that he had 
fallen fast asleep in the midst of disrobmg and had one sock - 
still in bis band and the other on his foot! U: der cireum- 
siances like those above detailed it is marvelous the amount of 
work that was accomplished. In spite of club and axe the 
 ission-nes were able to assemble in synod in March, 1857, 
when Perneux ordained as bis colleague M. Daveluy, who bad 
been in Korea for eleven years. Mgr Daveluy became titular 
bishep ot Acones. Tue mission then cc nsisted of two bishops, 
‘Rerneux and Daveluv; four missionaries, M:istre, Pourthie, 
Petit) icuolas and leron, ard a Korean priest, T’bon.as Choi. 

Persecution soon-became the universal experience of tlie 
mission. In 1560 a number of Chrstians were seize'!. The 
bishop himself narrowly escaped seizure in a country station 
and only escaped by precipitate flight to the mountains where 
he wandered for eight days and mghts without food. By 1863 
their presence became known and or one occasion Berneux 
was actually seized and beaten by the people, The sorrow of 
the worthy bishop at the ravining of bis flock was great. He 
passed the years under a heavy strait and described himself at 
fifty asa white-haired old man. He gave bimself up with a 
genercus abandon to bis work. Special attention ws paid to 
the development of a literature for the church, and one is Im- 
pressed with the number of works which bear on tier title 
pages the names of Berneux (whose Korean name was Chang), 
and Daveluy. lI rom this tims dates the Roman Catholic 
printing press of Korea. ‘T'h> great Catholic work among 
children known as the Mission of the Holy infancy wes set up, 
and fifty children rescued from the streets were brouglit up by 
the chureh and from 8,000 to 10,000 children bapsized yearly 
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who soon passed to the happiness of heaven. For the form- 
ation of a native ministry two amall colleges committed to the 
care of MM. Pourthie and Petitnicholas were hid away sonie- 
where in the hills. 

But already the unquiet inquisitive obtrusive West was 
standing outside Korea’s door demanding admission. In Jan- 
uary, 1866, a Raossian man-o-war appeared on the east coast 
with some extraordinary demanis. ‘The circumstances attend- 
ing the absoi ption of the Amur region by Russia which had long 
been the buffer between Korea aad the northern power were 
probably ttle understood in Seoul and this naval visitor only 
succeeded in inspiring intense alarm, and, unhappily for France, 
the terrible deaths of her nationals ant tne spoiling of their 
church. Certain Christian yang-bans perceived in this the appor- 
tunity for the church and proposed to the Tai Won Kun and 
these in power that Mgr. DBerneux should mediate between 
Korea and ‘iussia. This was done without the bisbop’s author- 
ization, however, and when it came to his knowledge he stated 
he could do nothing in the premises, However, pressure was 
at work, ‘The first advances to the regent were coldly received 
and cast a damper over the project, but Martha Pak was an 
attendant on H. H., the Princess Tai-wén, and one day she 
brought word that Her Highness'had said: ‘*Why this inaction? 
‘The Rassians will enter NKorea and take possession of the coun- 
try ; whilst the bishop who noght doubtiess pre vent this mis 
chiel goes off on his mission in the interior, aitko we need bim 
so mucn here. Let them write once more to my husband: it 
will succeed, I assure von. and then recall the bishop.” The 
second letter was received by the court and the all-powerful 
Prince-Parent with such favor that conve,ances were sent for 
hoeth bishops, the funds necessary being su; plied by the Tai 
Won Kun’s son-in law. The bishops cebeyed the summons, 
Delevuy arriving in Seoul first on Jan. 25th, 1866, and Pe rneux 
on Jan. 29th. But the drift had already s t in an cpnosite 
directiun and it is szid at this time a letter fron Peking wag re- 
ceived at the court stat ng that China bad begun to massacre all 
Chnistians, one of the most infamous lies that bas stained history’ 
with blou.l. The Christians at court met with a serious rebuff, 
and much disquiet was felt Bishop Berneux writes Feb. 10th 
to M. Feronu : 

“I expecte 1 ar interview with the regent immediately after my return, 
since they sent jor me in such haste; bu; until now he has said nuhing I 
think it willtake place. Anyhow a great step is gained " 

But already the p'an was blaste |] anc very differont meas- 
ures deculei upon. A servant of the bisiop named Yi Son-i 
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betrayed his residence and that of other missionaries to the au- 
thorities and at four oclock on the aflternooon of Feb. 23d the 
hovse was surrounded and the | ishop seized. He was first con- 
fined in the Ku-ryu Kan or felon’s prison, Dut was soon removed 
to the’ Keum-bu or official's prison. Among the soldiers who 
attended the bishop during the ‘trials were two Christians, So 
Sieng Kiei-14 and his son Jacques So [n-Kiet mi, from whom 
all the details of the inquiry have been learned, The replies of 
the bishop were terse and heroic. “If you take upon yourselves 
to reconduct » e to my own countiy, without doubt I must go; 
but not otherwise. Do what you will; I am quite ready to give 
my life as a witness to the truth of the religion I have 
preached.” He was cruelly tortured both with the paddle and the 
club. His death sentence we are to'd was, “Since (N) refuses to 
submit and will neither apostatize nor give information required, 
nor yet return to bis own country, he is sentenced to lose his 
head alter submitting to various torments.” 

‘I'he sentence was not long delayed. On March 8th, the 
bishop, accompanied by M M. de Bretenieres, Beaulieu and 
Doié, was led out the west gate to the place of execution. The 
site selected was on the river’s bai:k near the village of Sai-nam- 
t. The account cf the execution isa sickening cne for they 
were executed by the cruel hot s process. ‘lhe work was soon 
done and the soul of the heroic priest and bishop was at rest 
forever For three days the bodies were leit unburied when 
the villagers of Sai-nam-to interred them in one grave. Thus 
fell in the 52nd year of bis life, Simeon Francois Berneux, after 
ten years of labor in Korea, and with bim fell ten thousand 
converts it is suid. In August the bolies of the bishop and the 
priests were finally recovered by the Christians, and became the 
po session of the church. As a priest, a missionary, a bishop, 
a Christian, the martyr needs noeulogy. His friends would 
have the Church of Rome cancnize him. It is unnecessary, 
God bas already done so. 


GEO. HEBER JONES. 
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THE KOREAN BABY. 


, N appearance he is plump and round with a milky complexion, 
black and sometimes brown eyes. If clean, which is the 
exception rather than the rule, he is attractive, and justifies 

the remark frequently heard, ‘What a eute little baby!” The 

‘diagnostic eature,” as the profession would say, of a Korean 

haby is not the hideous tufts of hair seen on a Japanese baby, but 

a remarkably flat back head. You might at first conclude they 

were related to the Flat Head Indians of America—and no one 

can disprove it if I say they are. 

The head of the Korean ba! »y is wider than long or about 
equal, and the depression is from a loss of the back, or that the 
back is more consolidated and requires less space. ‘The phrenologist 
tells us that the front head is for intellect; the top tor worship; 
the sides for mechanics, !ocomotion, construction, the why and 
wherefore or things; the back for love of home, country, friends, 
children and wife. 

The careful reacers of local news in Korea will no doubt have 
observed the deheliiies of some of the qualities of the back-head 
as well 25 20h CACCSS in the dev: lopement of others. | am not 
going to discuss the virtues or the faults of the Korean, but this 
by way of introduction to my subj: ct—the Korea: baby. 

If you are a neweomer you will very early be told that the 
head of the Korean baby is flat because it is laid on the hot stone 
floor. Then when you discover that the baby rarely lies on the 
floor but is either engaged as the twins of Mrs. Micawber were 
represented, or tied on its mother’s back or on the back of another 
child a trifle larger than the one carried; you perhaps not un- 
naturally conclude that the head of the Korean baby is like a 
jelly fish and is squashed by its own weight. This is all a delu- 
sion. ‘The fact is it i< harder than its western counterpart. 

Then you will also not ce that even the most ignorant and 
barbarous mother will put some old clothes under the baby’s 
head when on the floor, or in the better reguiated familie- a pillow 
of saw dust, cotton or chaff. You have aiso read of the Flat 
Head Indians who tied the papoose to a board and in that way 
made the head flat. This is also a celusion and will do for those 
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who would like to conceal their ignorance. Such a pressure 
would paralyze and subsequently kill all Flat Heads. It is not 
pressure in the case of the one nor is it stone floors in the other. 

When I was a school bey I used to hear, “If you want a 
strong muscle you must use it. if you wish to improve any 
intellectual feculty you must use it.’ 

\ therefore conclude that the flat head is caused indirectly 
by bad food as it does not stimulate the back-head faculties, and 
in several generations would produce such results as we see here 
trom inaction. This inaction is furthermore the result of culti- 
vating some facu!tics at the expense of others, such as the top 
head or front head. The Korean’s education has developed the 
front head and top-head. The educated Koreans have bright 
intellects and good memories. And as to the top-heads, they are 
most relig‘ous. They worship everything from the saudals on 
their feet to the hair on their heads. 

Moreover I have scen that the flat-head is not an artifical or 
mechanical production but the babies are born with it. 

Koreans can explain anything and the floor business is his 
explanation—side- he: ad exagge rated. But w hen you find him 
deserting his king or selling his courtry you say there is some- 
thing wrong with his ethics. No it is his flat back-head. But 
this is polities or something akin to it and I am on the Korean 
baby. ‘The Korean baby rarely has anything on except a little 
coat of m: uy colors like Jose phi s, while some of the better people 
clothe the little tot in a pair of pants large enough for a child of 
SIX. 

We westerners keep making the mistake of comparing our 
ideas with theirs. Now whiie w: ashing i in the west implies use of 
water it is quite different in the east. If you say wash the baby 
without “‘in water,” the Korean wipes the baby. You say wash 
the sore, the Korean wipes the sore. The washing the baby’ 3 
clothes is rare except with some of the better class. ‘They simply 
wipe them until a fly eouldn’t keep his balance on them. You 
may hear of babies being washed at birth, but after you learn 
that water is not essentix! to a wash not only in Korea, but ia 
Arctic regions where Dr. Nansen “scraped” his clothes for a 
“wash,” you may discover that the new baby is wiped with a 
rag, cotton, bit of straw, the fingers, anvthing. In such filth the 
eves suffer and thus we have many blind not from war or acci- 
dent, but from filth. You see a cood many hunch-back babies, 
but not many adult hunch-backs. And you say, “‘Vhat ts the 
cause?” Why the babies die. “And w hat eauses hunch-back ?” 
Rachitis. “And Rachitis?” Poor food. Did you ever try to 
zaixe a colt on sour milk and corn meal? I did, and it died. 
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And so do many of the Korean babies who get the extract of 
millet and sour cabbage. 

The mother has “plenty of » ilk!" So does our cow when. 
I feed turnips. But she bas “rich » ilk” when I feed beans 
and oats and buckwheat. Look at the mother’s diet; millet, 
or rice, or potatoes or Catmeal with a poor red bean which con- 
tains some boue and brain food, with pickle cabbage and turnips. 
The old saying you can’t get b'ood out of a turnip is here prac- 
tically demonstrated. ‘he poor in the interior only cets beef 
and fish on feast days and sacrificial days. Al ng the coast 
fish is cheap, and the poor eat it. 

The exciting cause Of hunch-back may be the way tbe 
babies ure carried tied on the 1,.other’s back or often on a child’s 
back seven or eight years ol. Now the tying on is a support 
for the pelvis only and the head and shoulders are jerked around 
on the unossefied spite. 

I bave seen such a child with the haby on its back playing 
“*top’”’ on wooden shoes. Yes, they do fell and ] have seen bro- 
ken legs trom such a game. | once sawa ficht. ‘Iwo wen 
and one woman with a baby on her back. She fell backwards 
on the baby, the two men fell on her, and I—fell on the top 
(knots). 

The 1: ortality of the Korean aby is high, but must be 
not so hizh as the second year, for then they are more exposed 
and are stuffed with anything the mcther can get such as tidbits 
of cucuinber, dried fish, and the like. ‘Think of a mother tying 
her infant on ber back with an old :ag and going to the river to 
wash her husband’s clothes in the cold spiing and fall and getting 
the baby’s feet frozen till the flesh dropped off. For it would 
“cry” if left in a warm room). Ot what would you say to see a 
naked baby near a fire box and if it should sit down and cook 
a part of it, or fall into a kettle of but water, (the Korean kettle 
is level witn the floor) or if you should see it crawl around by 
the kettle wher2 the chink had fallen out of the flocr and get 
its leg into the fire and roast it? Would not a society for the 
prevention o! cruelty to children be in order? 


W. B. McGru. 
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MR. ROBERT E. SPEER ON KOREA. 


R. Robert E. Speer, one of the secretaries of the Presbyterian 

M Board of Foreign Missions, accompanied by Mr. W. H. 

* Grant, visited Korea last August. We are in receipt of a 
pamphlet of forty-seven pages embodying the result and impres- 
sions of his visit. Mr. Speer is an optimist, an enthusiast, a thor- 
ough believer in missions, and in the ultimate triumph of Chris- 
tianity The ever present note-book and ever moving pen are 
discernible on every page of this report. Few things seem to have 
escaped his notice and he draws from his store-house “things new 
and old,” some well digested and others not so. The conclusions 
from native testimony are not always the logical outcome of the 
premise. For some reason it is not wise to “build too much on 
simply testimony of natives. 

Mr. Speer discusses with fulness and evident sympathy and 
approval the “Methods and Policy of the Mission. » “The “six 
months’ probation”. as catechumens is. perhaps borrowed from 
their Methodist brethren, but it seems to work well and surely 
something of the kind is needed here. We give below the ques- 
tions asked of and answers given by an applicant for baptism. 
Wedo this in order to show the thoroughness of the examination, 
and because we believe these questions are a fair sample of the 
questions asked by other missionaries. It is our custom to ask 
similar questions tho nobody but a stranger would think it worth 
while to write them down: 

“Why have you a mind to be baptized?” The candidate, 
who was ev idently under some feeling, replied, “Formerly I did 
not know Christ; now L believe in Him.” 22 hy?”, “On ae- 
count of my many sins. I have sinned much.” “What kind of 
sins?” “I know scarcely any sins that I have not committed.” 
“What ones?” asked Yi, a native leader of great capacity and 
penetration. “TL have woreh'pped spirits. I did not know that 
I was sinning before I heard of Jesus. I heard His words that 
the people of the world are sinners, and that He had come ty 
stand in sinners’ stead. I learned this from a man named Chu.” 
“Who is Jesus?” ‘The son of God. The Bible taught me this, 
and that He had come aad died and lived again.” “Has Christ 
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borne yuur old sins?” “Yes, He has.” “If you died before bap- 
tism would you go to heaven?” “Yes.” “Is baptisin not useless,. 
then?” “Itisa sign of union with Christ, showing that | am a 
part of the body of Christ.” “Do you obser ve the Subbath ?” 
“| have done so since I become a catechumen.” “Why?” “Be- 
cause it is a holy day.” ‘What is your business?” “I am a 20- 
between or middle-man.” “kh ‘uir-days come on each fifth day; 
when they fall on Sunday do you still observe the day?” “Yes, 
I have done so for seven months.” “Do you love Jexus?” “Yes; 
He saved me and will give me ne, life.” “Do you love your 
wile and children?” “Yes, we used to fight. I got dr unk in those 
days. Now I love her and I jov e Jesus more than all.” “Do you 
understand the Lord’s Supper: “I think so. It is ke pt so as not 
to forget Jesus. ‘The eating and drinking are marks of our being 
joined to Christ.” “Do you still sin ”” “1 cannot help doing 
wrong daily, but I pray to God whe a 1 do.” “Does God hear 
you for the goo Ane ss of your praying? Have you any merit?” 
“No He does it for ¢ ‘hrist’ s sake. As for mer it, I have not the 
slightest little bit.” “How do you know you are forgiven?” 
“The Bible says thai if we confess, we are forgiven, I believe it.” 
“Why do you believe the Bible?” “It is the Word of God.” 
“How do you know?” “The story of the shepherds and the 
coming of the wise men makes me think that it is true. ” “Have 
you ever had a concubine?” “No.” “Do you drink?” “I was a 
hard drinker, but not now. This body is not mine. If I abuse it, 
I shall receive eternal punishment.” “Do you speak the truth?” 


“I have lied even while | was a catee*umen, about the price of 


goods so as to make a ‘squeeze,’ but I have quit. It is hard in 


my business, but [ cannot lie and be Christ’s disciple.” “Tell of 


your experience as a catechumen.” “Well, other middlemen will 
not have anything to do with me, now that I have become a 
Christian. [ am able to read the Bible in both Chinese and 
Korean, avd since becoming a catechumen | have been going to 
the church every night, where a number of us meet and read. | 
have preached to my wife and children, but only my wife and 
one son have come yet to believe and to do.” “What is your 
idea of God?” “I know that he is the very high spirit.” “Where 
is He?” “There is not one place where He is not.” “Has God 

ywer?”’ Yes, He has power to deliver us from wicked devils.” 
“Do these tempt you much?” “Yes; if 1 don’t keep reading the 
Bible I am constantly tempted to gamble, to commit adultery, 
ete.” “Have you give” up sacrifice?” asked Yi. “Yes.” “What 
do you do on the day of ancestral worship?” “I go to the church 
on that day.” “Can Christ keep you from sin ‘ “Yes, if I trust 
Him with all my strength.” “But will He continue to do what 


?? 
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He has done?” “Can Lthink otherwise of Him?’ was the re- 
joinder. “You can’t see the Lord,” said Kim; “how do you 
know all this?” “I believe, therefore | know.” “I fear,” Mr. 
Lee, “that in about six months you will quit this business. » the 
man looked up sharply. “Not so,” he said. “Do you know,” 
the questioner resumed, “that Jesus loves you?” “If He had not 
loved me, He would not have died for me. From the time He 
died until now I know that His love was bestowed on me.” “But 
how do you know,” I asked, “that Jesus died for Koreans? was it 
not for Europeans only?’ “No,” he saidkindly; “Hedied for the 
whole world,” as though I had suggested depriving him of his 
own. “We have asked a great many questions now,” said Yi, as - 
though satisfied. I told the man, then, that we were glad to w om 
come him into the great society of our Saviour, made up of mil- 
lions from every land, and that though we should never see him 
again here we should meet him above at the reunion eternal. 
“That is a thankful word,” he replied as with glowing face xe 
passed out, and Chung, one of the leaders, added. “I never eae 
before of that not meeting and then meeting above. ‘That was 
good word. I am glad.” 

We think Mi. Spee ts in error 1 the statement that the 
Methodist giris’ boarding schoo: “cane ata later ti:.e” than 
their own. He devotes much space to the discussion of Bible 
transiation over which the mission spent sc-veral days of lscuasion 
Mr. Speer is greatly in error in saying in his account of the 
periodicals in Korea that the Christian News and Dr. Jaisobn’s 
paper are the only publications of the sort i Korean. ‘The 
Christian Advocate preceded the Christian News and there were 
s cular newspapers not mentioned by Mr. Speer. 


THE KOLEAN 


REMUSITORY. 


KOREAN FARMS—IMPROVEMENTS. 


ERE is much uncultivated land in the peninsula due to twu 
rincipal causes—the lack of water lakihe excess of water 
strange as this may seem). ‘That these two opposite dif- 

ficulties shvuld be suffered to exist together is generally because 
of poverty or ignorance—because the farmer is without the where- 
withal to make the improvement necessary to secure water or he 
is ignorant of the method of weet vs the most economical im- 
provement looking to that end. What little knowledge I have 
of this matter is in this diluted form gladly put at the service of 
this laborious and suffering class of the Korean population, in the 
hope that it may be of some benefit to him practically. 

With two difficulties so diametrically opposed. a solution of 
the general problem is promised at a glance in the use of one dif- 
ficulty to modify if not surmount the other. That is: if the 
farmer can find or discover some means to transfer the excess of 
water at one place to such other places as it is lacking. 

Let us first examine the case where there is a lack of water 
at hand. With an average precipitation of forty inches a year, 

as there is in Korea, there is sufficient water for general agri- 
pa et pu 

But in a district where rice is by far the most remunerative 
crop, sufficient water is not always available and cannot always 
be secured for this thirsty cereal by Korean methods. Rains 
then, it equally distributed throughout the growing season, would 
generally be sufficient even for its cultivation. And if nature fails 
to make a proper distribution, often it is in the power of man to 
so supplement her generosity as to provide the water just where 
it is needed. For instance, where an alluvial valley is surrounded 
or partly so, by hills without streams or springs—where the only 
water to be obtained is from the veins, it may be collected in res- 
ervoirs npon the hillsides and the water distributed as needed. 
Nature herself often provides reservoirs both upon the surface as 
lakes, and underneath resting upon a horizontal or impervious 
strata. ‘Io form an artificial reservoir often only a dam will be 
needed across a ravine, especially if there is a deep sub-soil of clay. 
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In this case, if the valley to be irrigated is large, the expense 
will be very small, especially when compared to the i increase in 
value of the crop of rice ever that of another cereal, such as 
wheat, which might be raised by the ordinary rains, for not only,’ 
is the land capable of prdicing considerable more bushels of rice 
than of wheat, but the value of the crop, considering both foreign 
(American and Ja ) and domestic markets will be two or 
three times that of the wheat, even were the latter marketable, 
which at the present time is certainly not the case. If the bottom 
should have to be tamped or clay should have to be brought from 
a distance to make the reservoir impervious, even if artificial 
cement should be used for the purpose, still the value of the crops 
may j the expense which at any rate must be separately 
determined for each individual case. 

A valley enclosed say by three hills each with a reservoir 
having a capacity of 1,000, 000 cubic feet, would hold enough 
water to irrigate 100 acres of rice land. ‘That is; ; assuming the 
evaporation from the surface of the reservoir and irrigated land 
to be in this latitude, only equal in inches to the average annual 
fall of rain direct upon that surface (namely about forty inches), 
the reservoirs would hold enough water to flood the hundred acres 
of land and keep it flooded, if the fair assumption is allowed that 
rain of at least one inch will fall, in most places in Korea, at the 
season of rice growing, during any one month. Fortunately for 
the farmer’s purposes, at the very time there 1s most evaporation 
(during the period of rice growing), there 1s the most fall of rain 
—in fact for an average year about half the precipitation of the 
year, and the stated rule of evaporation still subsists. Morea, 
therefore, does not have to contend with the difficulty fou-d in 
central California, where there is an evaporation of twenty-one 
inches and only one inch fall of rain. 

But evaporation is not the only obstacle to contend with here. 
Percolation in the soil irrigated must be calculated for. It varies 
with the character of the soil. In a known case where the aver- 
age yearly rainfall is twenty-four inches and the evaporation 
twenty-one inches, and the percolation four inches in earth, if 
sand were substituted for the earth the percolation would be 
twenty inches. However, available soil used for the cultivation of 
rice, would be classed as earth instead of as sand and the percol- 
ation would be much less than if it were sand, ially in places 
where the soil is already saturated with water, which is often the 
case here. ‘The difference between the value of the rice crop and 
a wheat crop on that land for one year would be severa] thousands 
of dollars—much more thanenough several times over to construct 
even expensive reservoirs; and those it should be remembered 
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would, with but little annual repair, remain good indefinitely. 
Should there be springs or streamlets heading in the hills, the 
Korean farmer may be trusted to regulate the water supply upon 
his few acres in the valley below. But it often occurs that the 
land to be irrigated is upon the border of a slow moving stream. 
In that case, if there is sufficient fall in the stream and its banks 
are not too high, some of its waters may be brought from a point 
higher than the land to be irrigated 1n a side canal of more moder- 
ate fall than the stream. Whether it would be economy to raise 
rice instead of other cereal upon such land would depend upon the 
additional expense necessary to be incurred for the canal. That 
is it would depend upon the distance the water has to be brought. 
It may be stated generally, however, that for agricultural as well 
as for mining purposes, in the United States and elsewhere, water 
is often thus “conveyed i in canals or flames, scores, even hundreds 
of miles. In passing, may it be said, that a certain Korean once 
came to me to learn if possible how to irrigate a small piece of 
land located within a few yards of a body of water slightly higher 
than the land, but with an impenetrable hill of rock between. 

Both the syphon and the pump were explained to him. The 
syphon was just what he wanted, for it will convey a constant 
stream of water over any obstruction nearly thirty-four feet high. 
But some days afterwards I learned that the pump pleased him 
most, and that he had made a serviceable one by nailing four long 
boards together. He had learned only half h‘s lesson. 

To return; if the distance is far or the water is stationary 
& more economical method of flooding or irrigating the land 
may be found in one of the following: the basket so commonly 
used by Egyptians and their neighbors; hydraulic ram; the 
noria and the !’ersian wheel; or the pump, using steam, gaso- 
line, electricity or com pressed air, wind. or animal, as motive 
power. Stean, gasoline, electricity «nd compressed air may be 
excluded from further consideration in this connection es they 
may be used economically on'y iv the largest enterprises. And 
lifting water from terrace to terrace ina flexible water-tight 
basket may be used only where labor is very cheap and for 
small patches of ground, as for gardens near a city as in Egypt 
where the vegetables raised thereon may be sold at a high price. 
a remains then to be specially considered o1 ly the hydraulic 

; the noria; the Persian wheel, and the pump moved by 
falling water, wind or animal power. 

The ordinary hydraulic ram will raise only about one-sev- 
enth of the water that comes to it, to four or five times the 
height the water has fallen upon the ram. Considering its ca- 
pacity aud its expense, it can be economically used only to de- 
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liver water to upper stories of high buildings and other places 

where only a small quantity is desired. When the height to 
which the water is to be carried increases, there is a correspond- 
ing decrease in the amount of water that can be raised. 

The noria is a large wheel turning upon a horizontal axis; 
with buckets permanently attached to its circumference every 
few feet. This wheel under othcr names may be, revolved by 
tbe wind or by animal power. But, situated in the current of 
falling water, which from its construction seems to he its natural 
place, the mo. entum of the water revolves it and the buckets 
<lip up the water which is afterwards poured out at an eleva- — 
tion not quite equal to the diameter of the wheel. It can be 
use | economically only where the current has considerable veloc- 
ity and the water has to be raised only a few feet. But there 
aze invany such places in the peninsula, an:! an ordinary Korean 
carpeaoter can wake sach a wheel at slight expense, as it consists 
mostly of wood. A wheel ten feet in diameter in a natural 
current of a sufficiently large stream, or an artificial currens 
which the farmer can take, of from three to five miles an hour, 
will have the capacity to cover from six to ten acres of land one 
inch deep with water, once in every twenty-four hours. For a 
larger piece of ground it will depend upon the lay of the land, 
the iocality of the water, etc., whetber it will be better to use 
two or three wheels, or one large one, say of twenty-five feet 
in diameter assuming that tLe current is strong enough to oper- 
ate the large wheel, although the effective power of wheels 
increases nnuch faster than their diameters and much faster than 
their cost 

The Persian wheel differs from the noria in having, instead 
of buckets fixed to the wheel, an endless chain or rope with 
buckets attached and running in a groove over teeth to prevent 
slipping upon its circumference, the rope hanging far enough 
below the wheel, to reach the water to be raised. It delivers 
the water above similar to the noria and reaches water at a 
lower level, (consequefitly raises it higher), but is not suitable 
for the work perforined by the noria. It is specially adapted 
to the work by animal, say bull power, of raising water as in 
villages, from wells too deep for the ordinary hfting pump. 
Indeed in parts of the East, it is used even where the pup 
would do the work more economically. It consists of two wheels 
rather than of one as the noria. 

This single wheel when moved by the wind is called a 
windmill, and is specially adapted to the great plains of north- 
western America, where the wind often has a sweep of hundreds 
of miles. And strong currents of air may always be found in 
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Korea near their natural courses, the narrow valleys, as they 
are in India and Holland where the wheel is in such general 
use. No chearer power than this can be found, and the wheel 
itself may be made by a Korean ofsome ingenuity. 

Average size wheels called “‘Jumbos.” are often made by 
farmers in America at a cost of twenty-five or thirty dollaas, A 
similar rough wheel sliculd be put up here at a cost of fifty 
dollars silver. But if the capitalist hi re should desire to im 
a windmill witb pump attachment and tower, how would the 
account stand? Let us assume water to be in a stream or lake 
near the land to be irngated or in wells a few feet below the 
surface, and that rice is the crop to te irngated—ice is said, for 
water would be needed on other crops only occasiorally, as in 
case of drouth. 

As already stated, if water can be procured, this is the 
most valuable crop the Korean farmer can raise. What will it 
cost to irrigate twenty acres of rice land? The yield of rice 
in value would be, in a conservative estimate over and above 
that of wheat, at least $5C0, assuming only thirty bushels to 
the acre. And the extra expense fcr an imported twenty-five- 
foot windnull, with }ump and tower, and for labor to keep all 
in good working order, would bef x the hest, $1,000 gold, though 
a ten-foot wheel, etc, would cost only $)25, and there are wind- 
nills of irom ten to sixteen feet in diameter in the market that 
may be bcught tor from $16 to $75 gold. But accepting the 
most unfavorulle case, interest ats even per cent on $) 00 gold, 
or $2,C00 silver a year would be $140 year. Butthis would be 
paid for three or fovr times over every year, for it is recorded 
that such plants which have been im constart use for thirty 
years are yet in gcod condition. This twenty-five-foot wheel bas 
acapacity to irigate more than twenty acres, if the water ie 
not raised more than ten feet, which is as bigh as water would 
generally have to be raised. 

We have been assuming that the water is put direct upon 
the land, and that the pumping on only eight hours in the 
twenty-four, because of the lack of sufficient wind. Now instead 
of putting the water at once upon the land, let us suppose it is 
run into a reservoir, then there will be a constant supply of water 
—the excess raised by the wheel during strong wisi then 
‘up for use when there is no wind. Moreover, it will not be neces- 
sary to run an additional inch depth upon the land every day, 
for on rice Jand the evaporation and percolation 
will not amount.to that much. But the first cost of an im 
windmill with its ap does, at first glance, seem and 
is more than the ordi Korean farmer is able to pay for the 
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irrigation of a few acres of.rice land. But. the land-holder 
t by it. Even 
regularity in the water 


ere one “jumbo” windmill constructed. in this 
farmers conld see it in ion, it might be used asa model 
for their own windmill which they themselves could construet at 
comparatively little cost. It should be remembered that when 

windmill is not in use for irrigating a crop there are many 
other uses to which it may be ap ane See SANG 
and winnowing grain, resem , cutting straw, shelling 
gcinding corn, rice and other grain, sawing lumber and wood, 
churning butter; and the grindstone, lathe, blacksmith bellows, 
etc., may be worked by it. It may also be added that one large 
windmill is more economical than several small ones having an 
aggregate equal capacity. Also, when the height to which water 
is to be raised increases, the amount of water that can be raised 
diminishes in corresponding proportion. The pump may also be 
operated by falling water mA by animal power. Water falling 
upon an undershot or overshot wheel, as at Namhan, may oper- 
ate either a lifting or force pump and raise water higher than the 
noria, with its buckets, would raise it. And it will supply water 
more regularly than the windmill, for it runs at all hours. When 
one may choose betweeh a noria, a pump operated by a water 
wheel, and a pump operated by wind, the solution would be based 
upon the following considerations, assuming their original cost 
the same; the com ive amount of water they can raise, the 
height they can raise it, their durability and the cost of main- 
tainance. The noria would be: selected when one desires a con- 
tinuous supply of a large amount of water at a limited height; 
the water wheel (turbine, overshot or undershot) with pump attach- 
ment for a continuous supply of a less amount of water at a greater 
height; and the windmill with its irregularity would only be 
selected where wind is the most accessible power. 

Let us see what ¢an be done with the pumps operated by 
animal power. A man in ten hours’ timé can, by hand, pump 
enough water ten feet high to cover one-half an acre of ground 
one inch deep with water. If he walks back and forth upon 
double levers operating two pumps he may similarly cover two 
acres, and if the pumps are in constant operation during twenty- 
four hours, in the first case one and a half acres would be covered, 
and in the other nearly five acres. This pump, if imported, 
would cost, if of wood, not more than thirty-five or furty dollars 
(silver). But the farmer during leisure can himself make a ser- 
viceable one costing only the material, and it would be found 
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very useful to the smal] farm. If more water were needed than, 
ean be supplied by the hand pump, then two pumps with double’ 
leverage, operated by the weight of a man and his burden, would ° 
be more serviceable. An average size horse, weighing a half ton 
would under similar circumstances cover in ten hours, six acres; 
and the pump, were it operated continuously, nearly fifteen acres 
a day. Hence a pump adapted to the labor of a bull, slow 
though he be, would in twenty-four hours keep that twelve or 
fifteen acres of rice land covered with an inch of water. The cost 
of maintainance of two bulls and boys, to keep the pump con- 
tinuously at work, added to the interest on the first cost of the 
plant, would not in any one year, during the period of rice grow- 
ing, amount to more than thirty-five or forty dollars, which the 
increase in value of the rice crop over that of any other grain, on 
any one of the twelve or fifteen acres of ground, would every year 
pay two or three times over. 

Put the horean must give up bis exclusiveness, bis objec- 
tiums to change involving improvement be they based on race 
predjudice or what not if be will benefit by experience; if it comes 
iron: an ahen no natter, for the Korean has something vuluable, 
and often dsinctively Korean, which he can offer in exchange. 
And he mustignore the fact too that obstructions against in: prove- 
ment are sometimes found even in the palace itself. A year 
ago a} UMP Was put in one of tle wells there, at His Majestys, 
request. It operrted we:] and was an ornament to its iomedi- 
ate surroundings. Yet it was allowed to renain culy a few 
weels, the dangerous open well and unsightiy ablutions and 
slepping buckets and dirty ccolies tcon takin g its place, 

For the farmer who cultivates a large number oj acres a 
series of pumps may he operated by a bull (or horse). More 
than one bundred acres of rice land mey be watered at sr al! 
cost by this method, which need not be explained in detail until 
there shai! be evidence that ,ratuitcus imfommation of this kind 
is accoptable by the people. 

Tbe «ther case which we were to consider was, when there 
is teco much water. That is where the land is low and flooded 
during rainy seaSo: s or is marshy even if never flooded; or where 
both difficu'ties subsist together. When the land is an exten- 
sive plain and is submerged by the heavy freshets of summer, 
there are two gereral cases which may occur—one where the 
land is sandy to a considerable depth, and the other where there 
is a clayey subsoil. If is not a fact that the Korean is always 


ignorant of every method of modifving or surmounting these 
difficulties and of obtaining some profit from bis land, for I have 


seen evidcces, i: several places uct far from Kecul that he bad 
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started in the right direction to mend matters but was obliged 
to desist right in the midst of his word; very likely, for lack of 
means to pursue it to a successful issue. 

That such land is untilled is more often because of the 
supineness of the government, the ignorance, indolence and self- 
sufficiency of officials who make no effort to aid the government 
andwho are concerned only to help themselves and this by devi- 
ous ways. They may generally be found within reach of Ko- 
rean cash especially if it belongs to the government. Inasmuch 
as the lands are the property cf the state, and the people have 
only a usufruct right therein, the government must bear 
the 1 sponsibility if they suffer any lands to remain untilled, 
The people will not bear, indeed in most cases ar > pecuniarily 
unable to bear the expense of rendering overflowed lands pro- 
ductive, except where the overflow occums cnly on occasional 
years, and then they merely take a msk and get crops often 
enough to pay them for their labor. 

When the overflowed land is sandy both the evaporation 
and percolation do n>t hinder but aid man tn his efforts to grow 
remunerative crops of some kind upon the lani. After the 
waters have subsided, th- land soon becomes dry, prircipally 
thro percolation. ‘This is the case with much of the land on 
the banks of the Han near Seoul, And Koreans have discov- 
ered this fact ard raise crops of some sort upon the land, altbo 
it is sometimes covered with water to a depth of five or six feet. 
The Korean may have enough experience and know!edge ia this 
case to preclude the ne~essity of his receiving suggesticns about 
it. It need, therefore, only be said that where there is so much 
percolation the substance of the soil escapes very fast in conse- 
quence of the heavy rains aod overflows; and, while the crops 
raised, therefore, may be healthy in condition they are not apt 
to be abundant, Hence it i3 patent that to get most out of the 
soil inuch fertilizing material should be put upon the land, and 
such as will be immediately absorbed by the crops; or such crops 
should be grown as get a good part of their nutriment from the 
atimosphere. 

The clovers—red, white, scarlet, alkali and alfalfa—which 
are not cultivated here, cow-peas, and among the grasses, rye 
and buckwheat, extract much of ubeir food from the atmosphere. 
Henee, tho they are not all equally serviceable bere as a crop, 
becaus2 some will endure more moisture than others, they are 
especially adapted to that character of soil occasionally for two 
or three successive stasons, when, being turned under they 
enrich the soi! and greatly augment the following crops. And 
any one of these c.overs, especially white, if only occasionally 
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enbrmerged for two or three darys, will not seemingly be injured 
thereby. During growth they all furnish delectable pasture food, 

even for bees, or may be cut for hay, which the Korean farmer 
should more generally learn to profit by. 

White clover on account of its shortness is b-tter suited for 
pasture than for hay. Red clover may be cut twice and alfalfa 
four times, even five times farther south, producing durin = 
season from four to six tons of rich food to the acre, as | 
learned by experience on a small scale. If any one of thee 
grasses should be injured by an unprecedented overflow, the 
grass may be plowed under at the close of the rainy season, say 
‘In September an sown in winter grain. Those winter grains 
(spring grains as well), are ripe and iearly ready for cutting 
about the latter part June a generally, perhaps four times 
ont of five, before the rainy season begins. However, if the 
farmer does not care to risk the loss of a crop even one year in 
five, the grass, especially if it be onts, barley or rye, may be cut 
earlier than usual—before the grain is tratured—and put up] ke 
clover and other grasses as a food for fattening stock of nearly 
all kinds, and especially is this true of oats. Ths presupposes 
that the Korean farmer s' all pay more attention to raising stock 
than he now does. And he will get more out: { the grain in 
this way than if he sold it, the substance of the grain going back 
to the sail in the manure. Such land, too, would p-rhape pro- 
duce good crops of Indian corn (maize) which is such excellent 
and cheap fooi for inan and beast, for planted here during the 
last days of April, it will generally have grown above the reach 
of freshits when they come, and as green food as well s ripe, 
both grain and stem are excellent fatteners for stock. Such 
grasses as timothy, red, top, and modiola, fond as they are of 
moist soils, although they do not get so much ot their food trom 
the atmosphere as do clovers, might be used to advantage as 
occasional crops for pasture and hay. ‘Tiomthy does well bere. 
And there can be no doubt that red-top and modioia would do 
equally well although the agserticn is based upon experience 
here ouly with the first narned. All and each of these grairs 
and grasses woull be a valuable accession to the Korean atock 
farmer's supply of food for his berds. 


Wau. M. E Dye. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


POLITICS. 


UR esteemed comtemporary The Celestial Empire of Shang- 
hai, in its issue of March 7th says; “The Repository for 
this month (January) deals less with political matters than 

before ; why is not quite clear.” The simple statement in the 
first part of this sentence is innocent and would not receive notice — 
were it not for the comment attac..ed. In reply we would say 
that we are at a loss to understand why more attention or less 
attention on the part of ‘THE REepostrory to “political matters” 
should cause comment among our contemporaries in the Far East, 
and raise a fog in the intellectuality of our friend on “The Celes- 
tial Empire.” We are in no sense a newspaper and do not con- 
ceive it to be our mission to a»peal to opinivn inside or outside of 
Korea in favor of anyone of the several drifts in the pool of Ko- 
rean politics. When the cause of humanity or the fate of Korea 
demand our partisanship we should gladly and voluntarily yield 
it even as we have done ir the past, but aside from that the policy 
of this magazine as far as “politics” is concerned is summed up 
in our name; we are a Hepository of all such things relating to 
Korea as we esteem of interest to our readers, and current events 
find a place in our pages only to that extent in which they effect 
history. This has been the policy of the present editors and no 
reason has appeared to deviate from it. Some months as at the 
time of the murder of the Empress Min, or in the case of the 
present month, events of the highest importance take place, in 
which case THE REPOSITORY spares all the space possible to their 
narration. Some months appear barren of such events in which 
case we are silent. We offer this explanation in the hope that it 
will clear up that obscurity under which our co-frere in Shanghai 
labors. 


The attempt on the life of Kim Hongyuk.—!' the 
February issue we noted the attempt made on Feb. 22nd to 
kill Mi. Kim Hongyuk the interpreter at the Russian legation, 
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The wounds proved to be slight and by March Ist Mr. Kim 
was able to attend to his duties. A determined effort was made 
to secure his assailants. The Russian Representative sent a 
dispatch to the foreign office Geploring the event and stati. g; 
“It ist.ecessary not only to punish ith actual culprits but to find 
out the instigators of the crime. Even if the instigators be hich 
in rank their station must rot be considered in the proper ad- 
ministration of justice." His Imperial Majesty also issued an 
edict giving the police department three daysin which to arrest 
the culprits. he police immediately arrested several cu'prits, 
including Kim Seixuk, said to be a naturalized Russian subject, 
who was thought to have done it to satisfy a personal grudge; 
Yu Chinkiu an ex-roliceman; Yi Kuwban a policeman in the 
Imperial Ifousehold and Yi Poms 1k, a Yangban. Kim was re- 
leased after a hearing, but at the same “hearing” the man Yu 
implicated Yi Chaisun, ex-minister of the imperial bousebold, 
‘who is a cousin of the emperor, and Song Jungsu‘ an ex-im- 
perial private secretary. Dame Rumor has it that Yu bas ad- 
mitted beimg the cu prit and claimed at his hearing belore the 
police that ex-minister Yi had offered bim a bag of rice and 
four doliais to commit the deed. This is much below tbe usual 
price paid for assassination in Korea but the department seemed 
to think that this sufficiently implicatd Mr. Yi end the 
chief commissioner sent a squad of twenty policemen to see 
that the ex-minister did not escape. In Korea all officials of 
the highest rank may not be proceeded aginst however without 
the person:l sanction and ex:iess command cl the sovereign 
and to this class the ex-1:: inister belongs. Tle yolice appl'ed 
m due form for His Ma‘esty’s commands but taking the step of 
guardivg ex-Minister Yi’s residence bhefcre thi.se conimands were 
given wus understood to b2 equivalent fo an attempt to arrest, 
and Mr. Yi immedi-tely appeared at the supreme court and 
surrendered himself demanding the privileges due hi: sta ding. 
This immunity of first rark officials 1s a funda’: ental phase of 
Korean law and the action of the commissioner in disregarding 
it set all Korean officialiom agog. The council of state repre- 
sented the matter to the emperor and petitioned the disniszal 
and arrest of the offending official. An indignation meeting 
was held by the imperial clan at the fFouse of Prince Man- 
pyeng in Seoul and the same measure urge! on His majesty 
In the meantime Mr. Chaisun ;emained at the supreme court 
to await the investigation, the ex-Police Commissioner Yi Chung- 
ku being also under detention. 

The unsuzcessful assassin Yu now states, it is said, that be 
was forced to inplicate the ex-minister of the imperial house- 
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hold by the use of torture by the police officials. The matter 
now stands in a completely nuddled state as far as the knowl- 
idge of the publicis concerned. On the 14th of March the ex- 
commissioner was tried on the charge of infringing the prerog- 
atives of Chikim officials. He admitted the facts above stated 
and says be telepuoned the palace for the requisite imperial 
sanction and received a telephone reply to arrest everyone con- 
nected with the crime. The court then adjourned. 

On Mareh 6th the city of Seoul was placarded with a scath- 
ing denurciation of the Russian ‘nterpreter and a gang of me- 
inoriahsts which are said to be several thousand strong have tak- 
en up their quarters in Sadong. They announce themselves 
the originators of the placard and propose to embody it ina 
memorial to His Majesty on the 29th instant. In the mean- 
time His Majesty has appointed the pers-cuted interpreter gove 
enor of Seoul. And chus the matter stands at the present 
writing, the real motives underlying the attempt to kill Mr. 
Kim being either unknown or withheld from the public, 


The Deer Island Envisode.—The recent efforts of Russia 


to secure a cession of 80,000 square meters of land on Deer 
Island, in the Fusan harbor appear to be simply an endeavor to 
bring to a close a matter which has been sometime on the tapis. 
In August of last year Mr. Waeber the Russian representative 
sent a dispatch to the Korean Foreign office on the matter and 
later on charts were received of the site which had been selected 
by Russian navel and diplomatic ufficers. ‘The land was intended 
io be u-ed for the storage of coal, and as Japan had a concession 
cf the same character there, and both powers enjoyed the same 
privilege on Rose Island, in the Chemulpo harbor, no doubt 
Russia beleived no objection could be raised to the accommodation 
she sought. The site selected has proved to be a debatable one 
and a great amount of discussion raised. One of the chief dif- 
ficulties appears to be as follows: In providing for the expansion 
of the foreign settlements at Fusan it was determined to utilize 
Deer Island, one of the determining reasons apparently being the 
fact that the water on the island is superior to that on the main 
land. In 1895 Dr. MacLeavy Brown, chic? commissioner of 
customs was sent by the Korean government to Fusan to survey 
and make the necessary location, which he did, marking off the 
site with stakes and reporting on the same to the foreign office. 
‘The present foreign minister, Hon. Min Chongmeuk, claims there 
was no official document that proves that the land was set aside 
ior the purposes of a general foreign settlement, tho he also tells 
ous that the representatives of the United States, Great Britain 
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and Germany: in August, 1897, ail claimed a piece of Jand west 
of the Japanese’ coa] godowns as in “the general foreign settle- 
ment of Fusan.” This would certainly seem to indicate that the 


representatives regarded this land as legally set aside for this 


: 


purpose. 


.. But aside from this phase of the matter another question arose 

in connection with the present private ownership of the land 
desired by Russia. The Independent quoting from the Kanjo 
Shimpo describes the following occurrence which took place about 
the end of January, when the Russian gunboat Sivoutch arrived 
in Fusan. 

“The commander of the ship called on the Kamni, who was not in his 
office at the time. The commander sent for him by one of the policemen. 
The Kamni returned and had a conference with the commander about the 
; coaling station. The Kamni told him that the site in q-estion 
involved the interests of other nations therefore he could not on his own 
responsibility make the concession. He would telegraph .to the foreign 
office in Seoul and when he received a reply he would inform him. The 
commander said he hac already obtained the consent of the Korean gov- 
ernment in the matter and as to Foveign powers, t!e Russian gc vernnent 
would arrange satisfactorily wih them. The Kamni replied he was not 
responsible for the owners of the land pulling up the trees which the Rus- 
sians have planted on the site of the proposed station, and he reported the 
whole conference to the foreign office. No reply reached the Kamni 
until the following noon. In the mean time the commander aid his staff, 
went to the site on Deer Island and planted many trees and carried up a 
large quantity of and and gravel from tne beach, for building purposes. A 
a ype merchant named Aragi of Fusan owns a tract of land on Deer 

sland and it was on his land the tiees were planted and sand and gravel 
placed. Aragi sent his agent to the island asking the Russian officers why 
they were trespassing on his land But the Russian officer did not under- 
stand Japanese nor did the latter understand Kussian. But fortunately the 
Japanese interpreter, Nakamura, who was employed by the Russian man-o- 
war brought about an understanding ‘lhe Kussian officers sent Nakamura 
to Aragi to examine the deed of the land which proved that the latter was 
the iawful cwner of a portion of the land. Nakamura apologized for the 
trespass an * asked him to sell the land to Russia as he would receive a 
handsome price for it. Also he approached another Japanese named Saito 
to bargain jor his land on the island. The parties assembled in the house 
of one Makano and talked the matter over. The conclusion was that the 
owners absolutely refused to <ell any portion of their possessions. On the 
28th <f January an attaché of the Japanese consulate callec: on the Russian 
man-o-War and inquired on what groun‘s they established themselves on 
land owned by Japanese. The officers apologized for the intrusion and 
told the Japanese attaché that if the owners of the land allowed thein to leave 
the trees on the site for the time being they will pay for the use of the 
same. The attaché promised he would approach the owners on the matter 
and when they consented he wonld inform them of the fact.” 


Thessene of activitv was now transferred to Seoul, but about 
this time the Korean foreign office was further embarrassed not 
only by the Deer Is!and question, but also a request from the 
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Russian Chargé for 280,000 meters of land in the foreign con- 
cessions at Mokpo and Chinenampo. As the szttlemants cnly 
contain 900,000 meters each it will be seen that this demand 
was an impossible one. Most likely it was one of those diplo- 
matic moves necessitated by an equally ubsurd demand in con- 
nection with these rew ports, by avotber of the powers, fer 
after the interchange of a ‘‘few diplomatic courtesies” Mr. de 
Speyer consented to with draw the request on tbe part of Russia. 
But the Koreans 1 ow began to m:nifest an indisposition to ac- 
cord Russia the accommodation asked for on Deer Island. The 
fcreicn minister introduced the matter to the council of state 
whose approval is necessary 1n order to legalize the affair, bat 
inivediately alsented In:mself on the plea of sickness. | Min 
Chongmenk was appointed i) lus place as acting-foreign minister. 
He regarded the approval of the council of st.te as sunerfluous 
and being favorable to the cession went to the department on 
Feb. 25th to write the necessary documents. All but one sec- 
retury had deseited, bowever, and he could find no official sta- 
tionery to write or, n.r the necessary officials who should have 
signed the document conjoin‘ly with iim to render it lezal. 
He, therefor, wrote on privace writing paper two notes, one to 
the Russian *nargeé stating that he made the concessiwwn on be- 
halt of the Korean governtnent, and the other to the Japanese 
minister, doyen of the diplo:iatic corps announcing the trans‘er. 
The note to Mr. de Spever was as follows: 

“In regard to the question of deciding a site for coal go-downs of the 
Russian navy on Deer Island, the department, has already received the 
communication of your predecessor, Mr. Waeber, last August, and subse- 
quently the department received from the local official that chart of the 
site which your officia's selected for the go-downs. The department recently 
received your dispatch concerning the matter, but owing to the frequent 
changes of the minister in this department and much deliberation on their 
part, it was delayed until this day, for which | am very sorry. I consider 
that the friendly relations between Korea and Russia are especially different 
from those of other countries therefore | make the special concession in 
hopes that our relations may become yet closer. The conditions of the 
concession will be the satpe as those which we have stipulated with Japan 
concerning her coal go-downs on that island. However the new site which 
your officials selected contains many acres of private land, and for the con- 
sideration of the interests of these parties I suggest that some alteration of 


the chart be made. I hope this may meet with your approval and the 
details of the concession may be arranged more carefully.” 


Note to the dean of the Diplomatic Corps: 


“Last August the representitives of the United States, Great Britain 
and Germany claimed that a piece of land on the west side uf your coal 
go-downs on Deer Island was intended for a general foreign settlement in 
the port of Fusan, but you and the representatives of France and Russia 
never participated in the discussion. It is claimed that the chief commis- 
sioner of customs, Mr. Brown, went to the island in 1895 and selected the 
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lace for general foreign settlement, and he alleges that he marked the area 
stakes. But there is no positive proof for this action as far as this depart- 
ment is aware of, except a mere statement of the report in the form ofa 
letter. There was no official document that proves that the land was really 
set aside for the purpose. Perhaps it was marked off with siakes with the 
intention of making it a general foreign settlement in the tuture but the 
matter was never mentioned to, or discussed by the foreign representatives. 
Therefore the land still belongs to our government exclusively and we have 
the right to use it according to our convenience. The purport of the 
request of the real minister of this department Mr. Yi Dochai, made to you 
the other day and to other foreign representatives to come with you for a 
meeting in this department was to discuss the question very thoroughly, 
with all the representatives, in order to have a clear understanding con- 
ce:ning the land on Deer Island. But | consider that it is needless to have 
the discussion as the land is exclusively at our disposal and it has not been 
agreed upon to be a foreign settlement. I hope you will understand my 
opinion and inform same to the other representatives.” 

Signed and dated Feb. 25, 1898. 


Then the storm began. The Council of State resigned in a 
body, accompanying these resignations with the following memoria} 
to His Majesty. 

“We, your Majesty's humble servants, have no qualifications for the im- 
portant positions which we occupy in the governme:.t. We are called Coun- 
cil ors of State, but in reality we have done ncthing worthy of the name. 
In regard to the Deer Island question there was a precedent of lending a 
piece of sp»re land to a friendly power for tle purpose of erecting a coal 
store. The Minister of Foreign -Affairs, Yi Dochai, has already introduced 
a bill before the council in regard to this matter. But owing to his absence 
the council has not freely discussed the advisability of lending the land to a 
foreign power. Now the acting-Minister of Foreign Affairs is said to have 
decided the question without even referring it to the council. In regard to 
the question of the foreign bark it is proper for foreigners to establish banks 
in our treaty ports for the transaction ot ordinary banking business. Re- 
cently however we were informed that there is a foreign bank in this city 
with the name of Russo-Korcan Lank, which is said to have obtained many 

rivileges from this goverrnmert. If so this Council of State never knew it. 
t seems to us that the acting-Minister of Foreign Affairs is the only one who 
represents the government in all state affairs. We might even be incom- 
nt to perform our duties but as long as we occ. py this position we must 
consulted in order to keep up the appearance of the government. Under 
the present circumstances we cannot remain in our position with any degree 
of selfrespect. We pray Your Majesty to accept our resignations and ap- 
point better qualified men in our places.” 


To this the emperor replied in substance that it was proper that 
all state offairs should be discuss: d and determined by the council 
and they therefore had gronnds for resigning, but he could not 
accept the resignations. The matt<r was also taken up by the 
large and influential circle represented by the Independence 
Club, who heid an indignation meting and addressed a letter to 
the acting minister who had made the concession demanding an 
tion. ‘lhe Minister of Foreign Affairs memorialized the 
Throne praying for dismissal and punishment because thro his 
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personal incompetency the irregularities in the cession had oc- 
curred. The acting minister also memorialized defending himself 
on the ground that he had followed the precedent in the Rose 
Island cession which had been made without consulting the enin- 
cil. But in reply to the Independence Club he claimed he had 
consulted the council and they had told him to go ahead tho 
their consent was unnecessary! The emperor refused the resig- 
nation of Yi Dochai but accepted that of the active minister but in 
‘a few days re-appointed the latter “for good reasons.” Then the 
Council of State resigned in a body again and were refused, and 
again they presented it. And thus the matter stood, reduced to 
a dead lock, when Mr. de Speyer raised a new question which 
completely eclipsed the Deer Island matter—i. e. the withdrawal 
of the Russian employes in the Korean govern:nent. 


Right about face. We have already noted above that 
when the Deer Island incident reached its most complicated 
phase M. de Speyer surprised and startled everyone by raising a 
new and most unexpected issue, viz. thewithdrawal fro:n Korea of 
the Russian military instructors and the financial adviser and his 
staff. On the 7th ef March the following despatch was received 
at the Korean foreign office trom the Russian represer tative: 


Recen'ly I have been i formed that there exists a deplorable cor.di- 
tion of affairs in Seoul, many idlers among your people claiming to be gifted 
politicians, create disturbance by opposing Russian interests. [his state of 
affairs naturally causes great surprise to my Imperial Sovereign, the Emper- 
or of Russia At the request of your Imperial Sovereign and your govern- 
ment, the Russian government had sent military instructors to drill the sol- 
diers and to guard the palace, and an adviser for your finance Cepartment. 
This action on the part of my government plainly indicates Russia's inten- 
tion of helping your country as a neighbor and her disire to strengthen your 
independence. But your government did not seem to appreciate the import- 
ance of Russia's action at the time and now your government freely pre- 
vents Russia from accomplishing the advantages ard beneficial results for 
your country which she intended. ‘The present attitude of your government 
is so plain that Russia cannot endure this condition much longer. ‘There- 
fore my emperor has graciously ordered me to report fully to your emperor 
and to inquire of your government definitely whether Korea still desires to be 
benefitted by Russia's help or not, and if the military instructors and finance 
adviser are not considered necessary by youremperor and your government, 
my government will make so.ve other necessary arrangement according to 
the circumstances, but your government must maintain your !tncependence 
in the future acc. rding to its ability. 1 am awaiting your reply and hope it 
w ll be received within twenty-four hours, and | further request your excel- 
lency to report to your emperor that I| desire to obtain an au ience with 
him for the purpose of informing him of the instructions | have received 
from my Imperial Sovereign concerning this matter. 


In accordance with the request of M. de Speyer, the 
audience with His Majesty took plece tle ‘ollowing afternoon. 
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The matter was immediately referred to the Council of State 
while the Foreign Minister submitted it to Kiin Pyengsi and Cho 
Pyengsei, two aged Ministers of State who are living in retire- 
ment, ‘The reply to M. de Speyer’s twenty-four bours ultima- 
tum was that more time would be necessary in order to enable 
the government to fo:nulate its answer. In the meantime the [n- 
dependence (lub maintained the pressure which it was bringing 
to bear on the whole question of Russian ascendency in Korea. 
Another letter to Min Choagmeuk was sent in answer to his 
first reply concerning the Deer Island matter, urging that it 
was inexpedient and dangerous to cede Korean land to foreign 
powers, and that he should serve notice on Japan that in a 
reusonable time they must evacuate the land used on Deer 
Isiand. To this the minister rep'ied that his action hai been un- 
avuldable, and that be could not take up the Japanese phase of 
it as be had sent in bisresigna‘ion to His Majesty. ‘Then the 
leaders of the Indpendence people took an action which let in 
the ligkt on the reference in the memorial of the Councillors of 
State quoted above in connection with the Der Island, in 
which they refer to the Russo-Korean Bank. The Club addressed 
a communication to the Minister of Finance as toll.ws: 

The public has been informed that the finance department drew th® 
deposits of government money from the two loca! Korean banks and depos 
ited it in the Russo-h« rean bank! Besides there is a rumor to the effect 
that your department has transferred a large sum of money from the treas- 
ury vaults to that of the RuSsian* bank. Furthermore the said bank has 
been authorized to collect and disburse all : overnment revenues for the 
finance department. This matter concerns the people and they ought to 
know the facts in the case. If these rumors are true we must consider that 
the Russo-Korean bank is practically our treasury and your department has 
become a figure-head. We hope this is not true, but after hearing such 
rumors we are in the sense of our moral obligations which we owe t» the 
government deeply interested and are anxious to know the exact relation 
and privileges which the said bank has obtained from the government. 

It was thus that the whole line of Russia’s movement in 
Korea, includirg Deer Island, the control of the imperial per- 
son, the administration of the national finance, and the official 
relation of the Russo-Korean bank, was brought under fire. A 
public demomstration was then planned, which took the form 
of a mass meeting Thursday, March 10th, at 2 p. m., conducted 
on the most approved popular nights ovrinciples including 
speeches, committees and resolutions. This meeting which num- 
bered about 8,000 persons took place in front of the Cotton 
Guild on Main street at the great bell. Mr. Na Hongsuk, one 
of the “merchant princes’’ of Seoul, presided. Many foreigners 
were present, including Mr. de Speyer 91'd some of the members 
of bis staff. The assembly was orderly and the addresses mod- 
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erate in tone, and the demonstration crystalized in the fcllow- 
Ing communication : , 


To His Excellency, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Min Chongmeuk: 
We the undersigned, are authorized by the mass meeting of the people of 
Korea to inform Your Excellency that the people desire the government to 
reply to the dispatch of the Russian representative concerning the military 
instructors and finance adviser that they shall be releived from their engage- 
ments for the sake of maintaining our independent sovereign rights. We 
pray your Excellency to consider the wishes of the people in deciding this 
question. 
March toth, 2nd year of Kwangmu. 
Yi Seungman 
Chang Bunk Committee. 
Hyen Korgyem 


Two days later a counter-demonstration was attempted by 
pro-Russians including several officers of the Imperial Body 
Guards att be same place where occurred the anti-demonstratioa. 
It proved however a great failure. ‘The crowd was large but as 
the speakers failed to appear one of the audience, probably a 
mermorialist from the provinces, took the platform and proceeded 
to denounce Mr. him Hongyuk, the Russian interpreter. Then 
the managers attempted to suppress him, but the temper of the 
audience was against them, and some bad Korean was indulged 
in. The speaker was finally periitted to finish his speech, and 
ancther manifestation of the sympat'es of the crowd breaking 
out, the Imperial Gusrd officers retired thro the back windows 
of the guild house. The Korean government had now reached 
its decision to dismiss the Russian instructors and sent the 
followiug reply to M. de Speyer. It is probably the best writ- 
ten diplomatic note which had emanated from the Korean 
foreign office since the beginning of foreign relations: 


Reply of the Korean government to the recent dispatch of the Russian 
Minister. 

To his Excellency, M. de Speyer, Charge d’Affairs of Russia: 

DEAR SIR: 

I have received your dispatch of the 7th inst. relating to the question 
of employing Russian military instructors and financial adviser. I have 
delayed in replying to your inquiries thro unavoidable causes, for which 
delay I crave your pardon. 

‘ince the disturbance of 1895 our government has been in the control 
of a deceptable lot who have rendered the safety of our country extremely 
precarious. Our Imperial Majesty went to your legation two years ago 
where he was safely domiciled and at the same time restored the safety of 
our In:perial house, Our Imperial Majesty appreciates the kindness of your 
government and our people feel grateful for the protection you offered to 
our sovereign, and thro friendly mctives, your emperor especially dis- 
patched a number of military instructors, and for the benefit of our Finance 
Department, he detailec an expert here. We all fully realize that he did 
these for the purpose Of strengthening our independence and leading us 
into the path of progress and enlightenment. 
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Your dispatch states that “there exists a deplorable condition of affairs 
in Seoul, many idlers among your people claiming to be gifted politicians, 
creating disturbance” &c.**** “This state ot affairs naturally causes 
great surprise to my Imperial Sovereign the Emperor of Kussia." You 
further state “therefore my emperor has graciously ordered me to report 
fully to your emperor and inquire of your government definitely whether 
Korea desires to be benefitted by Russia's help or not and if the military 
instructors and financial adviser are not considered necessary by your em- 
peror and your government, my government will make some other neces- 
Sary arrangements according to circumstances,” &c. 

Your inquiry makes our emperor and our government feel ashamed 
but our government will be more careful and studious in the discharge of 
our responsibilities so that there will not be any further need of causing 
anxiety to your sovereign. 

Thro your sovereign’s kind motive and your government's friendly 
disposition our military and financial affairs have made much progress. 
aivth the adviser and instructors diligently and conscientiously discharged 
their duties so that the Imperial guard has been trained satisfactorily and 
the financial condition of the country placed on a systcmatic basis. These 
are all due to the unceasing efiorts of your government and we will never 
forget your magnanimous spirit. 

Our gove nment has decided that we will continue to manage our 
affairs according to the methods which your officials have so kindly in 
troduced, tho we must place the contrulling power of these departments 
in the hands our own countrymen. We will not emplo. any toreign mili- 
tary instructors or advisers. 1|his decision was arrived at by the unanimous 
_ wishes of the ok. staiesmen, the present governn«nt, and the people at 
large, also thro the enlightenment and independant spin which your 
governm: nt has so dilwently inculcated among u- 1am sure that your 
Impernal Sovereign and vou: government will be g ad to know that our peo- 
ple have become so } len. Tessi.e and enlighten (| aS to dese to mamtain 
their own sovereignty. 

Before we were able to manage our own afiairs we had to solicit the 
assistance of the frienily powers but at the same time we must consider 
the advancement and maintenance of our independent and sovereign nights. 
My Sovereign and the people unanimously desire that the friendly relations 
between the two nations may become still closer and that no misunder- 
standing should exist. Your officials have accomplished their work and it 
1s Convenient for us to have them re‘ieved from our service. | feel grateful 
to you for suggesting the idea of relieving these officials. 

I am ordered by my Imperial Sovereign to thank your government 
sincerely for what you have done for us, and His Majesty will send an 
e€.voy to your capital who will carry the personai messages of gratitude from 
our emperor to your sovereign. in the meantime | request your Excellency 
to inform your government of our decision in this matter, which, as I have 
stated above, ws the unanimous desire of our sovereign and his people. 

Signed. Min Chongmeuk &c. 

Mr. de. Speyer inimediately replied (March, 7th) that the 
Russian government wold relieve Korea oi the burden ot send- 
ing an embassy of thanks; that they congratulated Ko:ea on 
having reached a point where they could dispense with foreign 
metructors, and that he had civen orders to military cfficers and 
finance adviser to discontinue their services to the Korean gov- 
erument. ‘| bisaction of Kussiain withdrawing ber forces froin 
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Korea and permitting this nation to show what she can do in 
the line of independent action has provoked the most favorable 
<onmrnent. Lt 1s an action which has pnt Korea on ber mettle. 

Seoul-Chemulpo Railroad.—With the coming of spring 
the Seoul-Chemulpo railroad takes a new impetus. Work was 
begun on the Seoul end the 2nd of March and 800 coolies are 
now at work there. ‘The station yards are completed and the line 
finished from the river to the city. On the other side of the 
river the sections have been connected with one exception and 
there is a clean line from the junction outside Chemulpo to within 
two miles of the river. At the latter place a pumpiag and hoist- 
ing plant has been erected to aid in constructing the bridge, the 
Seoul abutment of which 1s already under way. One locomotive, 
which is of the side tank pattern with six driving wheels, is al- 
ready here and two others on the way. ‘There will be five stations, 
the Chemulpo terminus being on the river bank near the English 
consulate; the Seoul terminal outside the wall close to the Little 
West gate; and three intermediate stations at Yongsan, Orikol 
and Pupyén. There will also probably be other flag stations. 

Chinampo,-— We had the pleasure of snemiing a day this 
month at tis new -port. ‘Thro the corrtesy of Acting Com- 
missioner of Custom.-, I. Veusnet, we were shown over the 
foreign concession which is quite exter sive and contains many 
fine sits for residences The tmind-flats in front of the present 
settlement will be reclaimed as trade develops, wile the Japan- 
ese and Russian governments have already asked for large tracts 
for their respective consulates and tradespeople. Our impres- 
sion of the concession is very favorable. For the first three 
months after the pert was opened, that is, from October to 
December list year, the trade returns showed an average of 
one thousand ven a month. 

The Seoul Electric Street Railroad.—The American 
Oriental Construction company has secured the contract to con- 
struct an electric street railway in the capital. It will start at the 
Seoul terminal of the Seoul-Chemulpo railroad, enter the city thro 
the South gate, pa&s the Great Bell to the East gate, and thence 
to the late empress’ tomb. It will be six miles in length, single 
track with passing tracks, and operated by the overhead trolly 
system. The power house will be located about midway between 
the terminals and the plant will be steam power dynamos. The 
cars will be half-open half-closed, to accommodate two classes of 
passengers. 

Seoul Electric Light Company.—A company has been 
formed among prominent Koreans to light the city with elec- 
tricity. For this purpose the trolly line plant will be utilized. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


Korea and Her Neighbors. A Narrative of Travel with an Ac- 
count of the Recent Vicissitudes and Present Position of the 
Country. By Isabella Bird Bishop, F. R.G.S. With a 
preface by Sir Walter C. Hillier, K.C. M.G. With illus- 
trations from photographs by the author, and maps, appen- 
dixes and index. 8vo. pp. 480; price $2.00 gold. Fleming 
H. Revell Company. New York, Chicago, Toronto. 


We had much pleasure in welcoming Mrs. Bishop to Korea 
and we are heartily glad to see this account of her four visits. 
Sir Walter C. Hillier writes a graceful introduction in which he 
pays a high tribute to the work of the missionaries. Aside from 
the direct work in which they are engaged, he calls attention to 
“their utility as explorers and pioneers of commerce. They are 
always ready—at least such has been my invariable experience— 
to place the stores of their Jocal knowledge at the disposal of any 
one, whether merchant, sportsman, or traveller, who applies to 
them for information, and to lend him cheerful assistance in the 
pursu't of his objects.” 

In this delightful volume Mrs. Bishop takes the reader thro 
beaten and unbeaten paths of Korea. In the author’s clear and 
incisive style everything touched upon is illumined. Wherever 
she goes she observes closely, deveetiels accurately, while her con- 
clusions are just. In the “Introductory Chapter” Mrs. Bish 
gives a fine description of the Korean ne ends the paragraph wi 
the short sentence: “The Koreans are certainly a handsome race.” 
She thinks the population is from twelve to thirteen millions. 
Korea’s arts are “nil.” Interesting and graphic is the description 
of her visits to Fusan and Chemulpo. Seoul, however, is too 
much for her. She shrinks from the task of describing and then 
devotes eight pages to what she thought “the foulest city on earth” 
until she saw Peking, and “its smells the most odious till I en- 
countered those of Shao-shing!” Yet, strange to say, she thinks 
the nearer the missionary gets to the people and to these smells, of 
necessity, the more success will he have in his work. The deseri 
tion of the “kur-dong” or royal procession is given with that full- 
ness in detail so characteristic of all of Mrs. Bishop’s writings and 
we heartily thank her for preserving to us a most graphic and 
correct account of the “one spectacle” of “this singular capital.” 

A hundred and ten pages are taken up in a most fascinating 
account of her trip up “The River of Gu Sand,” in the Dia- 
mond Mountains and along the coast to Wonsan. The Rey. F. S8. 
Miller who accompanied Mrs. Bishop on this trip wrote an in- 
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teresting series of articles which appeared in our pages in 1896. 
‘The second extensive trip into the country was from Seoul to 
Pyeng-yang and up the Tai-dong river. Her remarks of the 
mission work in this city are worthy of careful reading. She 
travelled 350 miles by land aud endured all the hardships insepa- 
rable from travel in the interior. The heading of the chapter 
entitled, “Over the An-kil Yung Pass” is tautological. “Yung” 
means ‘Pass.”’ 

We do not have space to notice the concluding chapters of 
this noble volume. Suffice it to say that every subject is treated 
fully, fairly, frankly. Nothing seemingly is omitted. Everything 
is brought down to date. Korea had the same effect on Mrs. 
Bishop it has on other travellers and on us who live here. “The 
distaste I felt for the country at first passed into an interest which 
is almost affection and on no previous journey have I made dearer 
and kinder friends, orthose from whom I parted more regretfully.” 

“Korea and Her Neighbors” is as fae as we know the latest 
amd the best book on Korea. It is not a history of the country 
but a “narrative of travel,’”’ and of the recent changes in the land. 
As such it meets a long felt want. We know how much pains the 
author took to secure the latest, fullest, and best information. 
The result is therefore thoroughly satisfactory. The illustrations 
and maps are excellent. Every resident in Korea, and for that 
matter in the Far East, who wants to know the latest and best 
about Korea should lose no time in securing this superb volume. 
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